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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 



a "unit" in sociology. 

Professor Lindsay's thoughtful paper on "The Unit of Consider- 
ation in Sociology"' 5 suggests to me a number of queries which I 
submit for what they are worth. 

It is growing more and more evident that the people who call 
themselves sociologists are of two varieties : First, those who start 
by abstracting something or other which they are pleased to term 
"social" from the sum of associated human activities or their 
qualities, and who declare that formulation of the part which this 
"social" element plays in the world be called "sociology;" second, 
those who think of sociology as a search for the meaning elements 
in associated human life, how many soever they may prove to be, 
and a setting of these elements in order in their functional relations 
to each other. My questions assume that Professor Lindsay does 
not belong to the former of these groups. If the assumption is 
incorrect, my questions may be understood as addressed to sociolo- 
gists who propose the broader inquiry, yet use language very similar 
to that in Professor Lindsay's paper. 

I agree with Professor Lindsay that Professor Ross sounded a true 
note when he spoke for less debate about what society is and more 
discovery of what society does. I suspect that Professor Lindsay's 
concern about a "unit of investigation" is not quite consistent with 
the aim thus endorsed. It looks to me that throughout the 
motley miscellany of "sociologists," however divergent their con- 
ceptions of "sociology, " there is a common desire to know what is 
generally true about men in association (z. e., what society does); 
and more than that, to know how to account for those things that 
are generally true (z. <?., why associated men do what they do). 
These desires are common to both varieties of "sociologists," 
although the former decline to classify all the knowledge that the 
desires call for as proper subject-matter of sociology. Not to enter 
upon the merits of that question, does not the spirit of Professor 
Ross' program impel search rather for classes of facts presented by 
men in association than for "a unit of investigation?" Itseemsto 
me that Professor Lindsay calls for something that cannot be had 
until we are well along toward the end of the sort of investigation 
which he has joined Professor Ross in approving. Professor Lind- 
say would start his method of inquiry with the question (p. 44): 
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"Is it possible to find in the data of sociology any constantly recur- 
ring factor in the socializing process which is fundamental to the 
concept of society in all stages of development, and which there- 
fore can be regarded as a unit of investigation, consideration and 
reference for all true sociological data?" 

Does not this question assume precisely what Professor Ross' 
proposal implicitly denies, viz., that the "data of sociology" are 
in hand? Professor Ross starts with the perception that we have 
not done as much as we should in the way of collecting and organ- 
izing the evidence as to what society does. He maps out a splendid 
piece of sample exploration. Nobody can foresee how many more 
such pieces of work will be necessary before we shall have in hand 
sufficient data about the activities of associated men in all their 
departments of action. Until we have gathered and classified sam- 
ples of all discoverable types of facts that make up what associated 
men do, how can we say what is a common or general factor in the 
things that they do? 

It is as though we should start a theory of arithmetic with the 
assumption that there is some prime factor common to all numbers, 
although we had "factored" only a few even numbers. If we 
should proceed on that hypothesis we should be in hot water from 
the outset. No factor that we could pick out would appear in all 
the new cases that would present themselves. If we should give up 
trying two, and experiment with three, and then fly to five, and sc- 
on, we should be repeating the pitiful process of those sociologists 
who are trying to generalize before they analyze and compare. We 
might squabble forever over the claims of one proposed "factor" 
after another. There would be no peace till we dropped the origi- 
nal assumption that there is a factor common to all numbers. 

I am not now contending that there is no common factor in 
society, although, as a matter of fact, I do not believe there is 
any absolutely general factor, with the exception of the human indi- 
vidual on the one hand, and the physical and moral environment 
on the other. I am content just now with urging that at present 
we are not wise enough to demonstrate any such factor. I would 
point out also the inconvenience of loading ourselves down with 
the assumption of a universal factor in societary combinations 
before we are able to make out the different types of combination in 
which men act, and thus to distinguish the particular factors present 
in these combinations. Until we get such comprehensive data, 
what we call generalizing is very amateurish particularizing. It is 
apt to be merely conceited guessing. It is at best a very precarious 
centre of gravity for a "science." Serious students of society 
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ought to be able to take the logical measure of that illusion by this 
time. 

I am led then to a query about the precise content of the concept 
"unit of investigation, " or "unit of consideration." What does 
Professor Lindsay mean by it? Does he mean ' ' an ultimate com- 
ponent' ' in terms of which the sociologists may formulate all their 
facts? To quote my colleague, Professor Henderson: "Does he 
mean a unit by explaining which we may suppose ourselves to have 
explained the whole societary unity? If so, he is talking about 
something which exists only in words. ' ' There is no objective 
reality which can go very far toward explaining the rest of society, 
without exposing the need of resort to this rest of society, to explain 
itself. Even if we were to fix upon some common factor which 
appears in all societary combinations, it is a far cry from that to a 
"unit" in the sense which Professor Lindsay seems to suggest. Or 
does Professor Lindsay mean by "unit of inquiry" a norm of limi- 
tation to mark off a certain abstraction which shall be the field of 
consideration? This would, of course, carry him into the former 
of the two camps of sociologists distinguished above. Does he 
sometimes think of a "unit of inquiry" as the starting point of 
description, a simple element to be analyzed before passing to more 
complex parts of the social whole? In either case, has Professor 
Lindsay sufficiently considered whether the discovery of such a 
factor necessarily makes that factor the "unit of inquiry" in soci- 
ology? 

General chemistry is sometimes defined as "the science of atoms 
and their behavior." The same chemists who use this definition 
acknowledge that they have never discovered the hypothetical " free 
atom. " The only close likeness in this respect that I can discover 
between general sociology and general chemistry or biology is in 
the fact that we must use the conception of human individuals, 
although we can find no such object in reality as the free individual. 
If we should describe sociology as "the science of human indi- 
viduals and their behavior" we should be in verbal uniformity with 
one way of defining chemistry; but I do not see any profit from that 
fact in the shape of more knowledge about society. Unless we are 
willing however, to take as our ultimate concept ' ' the human atom, ' ' 
"the individual," "the social man," or whatever we may choose 
to name the irreducible element in societary combinations, I see 
nothing but arbitrariness in the plan of adopting a "unit of 
inquiry." Is it not a purely gratuitous assumption that at present 
sociology needs or can use a unit of inquiry in the sense to which 
Professor Lindsay seems most to incline? 
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My next query assumes, for the sake of argument, that the fore- 
going is all answered in Professor Lindsay's favor, and that the 
idea of a " common factor' ' must be accepted. Must we then 
accept the special hypothesis of such common factor which Professor 
Lindsay proposes? ' ' To view the facts of social life as they relate to 
some social imperative .... should be a chief aim of sociol- 
ogy" (p. 56). 

The indefinite article in the last clause seems to me to indicate an 
auspicious reservation in Professor Lindsay's mind after all. lean- 
not take issue with this particular proposition, if the word "chief" 
is not pressed to the limit ; but it appears to me to assert less than 
the paper as a whole seems to demand. No one can doubt the 
importance of finding out what r61e a social imperative of any sort 
plays in society. My questions, however, are these: Just what 
does the phrase "social imperative''' mean to Professor Lindsay? 
Does it mean a consciousness on the part of the individuals in asso- 
ciation that they are under some sort of bond to conform to the 
societary will; and does it mean that all acts in society are to be 
considered as functions of this consciousness? If this is the sense, 
who can prove that such a factor presides universally in human asso- 
ciation? Is not this one of the very things that we are trying to 
find out? Or does Professor Lindsay mean by "social imperative" 
an actual power exerted by society to mould men's actions, whether 
individuals are conscious of the influence or not? If this is the 
thought, I should regard the phrase as unfortunately chosen. It 
necessarily suggests to my mind the former idea. Supposing, how- 
ever, that Professor Lindsay has this second interpretation in mind, 
several questions arise. Thus : Is it not premature to assume that 
the stimuli which produce action among associated men are in any 
demonstrative sense one, rather than many? If we answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, must not the phrase "social imperative," 
instead of standing for an ascertained factor in society, serve at 
most as an interrogation point, as another way of expressing the 
unsolved question, What factors make men act as thej'do in society? 
Can the phrase at present serve as anything more than a classifying 
title under which to arrange social stimuli when discovered? 

My query may be put in another form, viz. : Is not the univer- 
sality of a "social imperative" substantially the present bone of 
contention between MM. Tarde and Durkheim? Are we not all 
weighing with interest the pros and cons as to the generality of a 
social constraint that reduces the individual to the rank of clay in 
the hands of the social potter? Would not Professor Lindsay be 
within more correct logical lines if he declared that "a chief aim 
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of sociology should be to find out how generally and how decisively 
a ' social imperative' (in either of the above senses or in any other) 
has part in the activities of associated men?' ' Would not this better 
carry out the program suggested by Professor Ross? Is not this 
really what Professor Ross undertook to do in part, and did he not 
show wisdom in implying that his was not the only quest for soci- 
ologists to pursue, but one of many? Would not acceptance of the 
latter view avoid premature judgments about the relative rank of 
other societary factors? Would it not leave us the real "unit of 
inquiry" after all? The actual unit is the social unit. It is not an 
abstraction, but as sociologists are coming more and more to agree, 
it is the concrete whole, viz. , all men pursuing the aims of human 
life under the inevitable conditions of reciprocal influence. The 
real search of the sociologists is for that which is universally, gen- 
erally or typically true within these actual relationships. Are not 
the primary technical desiderata then appropriate terms of descrip- 
tion, and suitable categories of classification, rather than a less con- 
crete and real "unit of investigation?" 

All these queries amount to this : Are we not far enough along in 
the organization of inquiry into societary facts to tolerate many 
kinds of research, with the expectation that they will at last com- 
plement each other? Can we not see reasons forward's search after 
the "psychic factors," and Patten's examination of the "social 
forces," and Tarde's hunt for "imitation," andGiddings' quest of 
' ' the original and elementary subjective fact, " etc. ? May we not 
profitably exercise a little more restraint upon our disposition to 
pronounce premature judgments upon the relative importance of 
societary factors? May we not meanwhile advantageously push gen- 
eralization of observable facts as far as actual uniformities warrant? 
Have we not in fact the two general categories, "societary forms" 
and "societary forces?" Are we not as yet very imperfectly 
instructed about the essentials of both? Will not progress in classi- 
fication depend upon further observation, analysis and generaliza- 
tion of the workings and interworkings of these forms and forces? 
Is it not safer to hold the concept of a universal factor within these 
particulars as a strictly formal conception, to be filled up with a 
content by severely inductive generalization? If, on the contrary, 
we attempt at present to fill out this formal concept with an actual 
content by hypothesis, are we not in danger of retarding knowledge 
of objective reality by arbitrary assignment of values? 

Auhon W. SMAIA. 
University of Chicago. 



